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Meet our cover girl, Mary Blakemore. Mary 
loves dancing to her boom box and playing with 


her all-black cat, Night Train. 


Dear Girls, . 
Welcome to American Girl, 


the magazine all about you, 
the American girl of today. 


» XK Filled with your sparkle 
and spirit, it celebrates your moment 


in history, linking you to the long, 
proud tradition American girls m= 
have shared for generations. & J 
+ American Girl will have stories * 


about these four fictional American Seo | 
girls whom you will come to know very o. 
well, along with articles about the wt 
times they lived in. x There will also ~a" 
be stories about girls who lived in ao 


other times, including girls of today 

like you—because you're a part of 

history, too! # I hope this and every q : 4 
amantha 


issue of American Girl gives you ae 
hours of fun and oodles of new ideas. r 
A 
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We Found Carmen Sandiego! 


can’t pin her down, but we — 

did! And we found her in 
the last place they’d ever think 
to look: Crimenet head- 
quarters, at the studios of the 
Where in the World is 
Carmen Sandiego? TV show, 
in New York City. Carmen 
answered a few questions 
for us. Then, before we 
knew it, she was gone. 
Better luck next time, 
Crimenet! 
American Girl: How did your 
life of crime begin? 
Carmen: I started out as a 
spy. My salary was enough for a 
jet-set lifestyle and sporty 
convertible, but not for the 
things I love most—sparkling 
red rubies. I considered stealing 
them, but I decided that 
wouldn’t be nearly as much fun 
as shopping at the best jewelry 
stores. So now I go around 
the world stealing unusual 
items and selling them to get 
money. 
American Girl: How did you 
ever get hooked up with the 
likes of Double Trouble? 
Carmen: Well, this is another 
weakness of mine. Whenever I 
meet people who are less 


T he Acme Crimenet folks 


Carmen: I spin my globe and 
stop it with my antique ruby hat 
pin. Whatever place the pin 
touches is where I strike next. 
American Girl: Where do 
you live? 

Carmen: Hey, I can’t 
release that information! 
Who are you working for, 
Acme Magazinenet? 

American Girl: 
How do you like being 
tracked by kids every 

day? 

Carmen: I love watching kids 
use their knowledge of the 
world to track me. I’m hard 

to catch, though! 
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intelligent than most, I just have 
to hire them. As you know, 
there are no bigger losers than 
Double Trouble. 

American Girl: You go toa 
lot of tropical places, yet you 
always wear that trench coat. 
Don’t you get hot? 
Carmen: Nope. Only the 
things I take are hot. 
American Girl: 

How do you 

decide where 
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& @ Veggie Raps 


‘healthy diet makes you feel great. 


pale tne i! 
Get a Sock-Along Going 


Gather a group of your 
girlfriends and organize the 
1990s version of a quilting 
bee: a sock-along! You’re 
probably thinking, J know 


lace, and other doodads they can 
lay their hands on. Check your 
local fabric and craft stores for 
supplies, or raid your grandma’s 
sewing basket for goodies. 
what a sing-along is, but (Ask politely first!) Make 
what 1s a sock- sure you've got glue, sewing 
along? Face hee wes needles, scissors, 
it—you’ve ™ .and plenty 
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got to of colorful 
have thread 
socks. ready. Some 
Otherwise cookies and 
your feet punch are 
would get cold good to have on hand, too. 

and your shoes Arrange to You and your friends will have 
would get downright have your sock- a great time sharing supplies, 


lonely. So you might as well 
have eye-popping, jaw-dropping, 
one-of-a-kind socks, and an 
afternoon of fun with your 
friends to boot. 


swapping stories, and dreaming 
up ideas. And when you're all 
through, you'll have some of the 
fanciest feet in town. 


along buddies meet at your 
house. Ask them to bring some 
plain socks and all of the 
interesting beads, buttons, sew- 
on charms, sequins, fabric paint, 


A From left to right: broccoli 


rs boosters Jaclyn Hudson, April 
Ns, He and Kim Davis. 
WX 


Can’t resist prowling the pantry for junk food? 
Watch out—the Broccoli Squad may start 
stalking you! 

Last spring, 15 girls from Chicago 
formed the Broccoli Squad to teach 
people about eating right. With help 
from the American Cancer Society, the 
Broccoli Squad writes rap songs and 
performs skits to explain how a 


Here’s part of a rap song the 
squad wrote, based on Hammer’s 
song “Prayw”"e*#ececeeece & 


Sarah Chang: A Hot Act 


When she isn’t standing in 
front of a crowd, Sarah is 
often being interviewed 
on TV and in newspapers. 
One question she hears a lot is 
“Do you have a normal life?” 
Her answer? “Of course I do!” 
She goes to a regular school and 
a to talk on the phone with 
r friends. She does travel a 
lot, though. When she’s on the 
road, she has to fax her home- 
work to school from the hotel. 
And how does Sarah stay 
calm in front of those huge 
audiences? “Before a perfor- 
mance I just remind myself 
that I’m ready,” she says. “If you 
do the same, you will be great!” 


If you get nervous at recitals, 
you probably know all about 
butterflies in your stomach. 
| Multiply those butterflies by a 
. thousand, and you’ll know what 
| it’s like to be in Sarah Chang’s 
shoes. At age 11, she’s a world- 
class violinist who plays for 
huge audiences at more than a 
dozen concerts every year. 
Sarah started taking violin 
lessons when she was four. Her 
teachers immediately began 
training her to be a star. Her 
first really big performance was 
with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra when she was _ 
eight. These days she’s a hot 
act, playing all over the world. 


ED ZURBANO 


Sarah Chang at work. 
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The Tire-a-Tot Olympics 
Pick a Saturday and tell all your neighbors that you’re holding 
a Tire-a-Tot Olympics for kids three to five years old. Tell 
them that the entry fee is $3, and you'll take care of 
their kids for two hours. Then plan some fun events 
that will be sure to weary the wildest child. 
See how far the kids can toss a tennis ball. Set 
up an obstacle course and send them jumping over 
broom handles:and crawling under lawn chairs. 
When all else fails, have them run around the out- 
side of the house while you time them with a watch. Give 
a construction-paper medal to every tot you’ve got. Then 
send them home with their mom or dad to fall into bed! 


CLUBHOUSE 


‘WHERE GIRLS TALK TO GIRLS 


YOU SAID IT| 


Wet Hankie 
Awards 


What’s the saddest 
movie you ever saw? 
When American Girl 
asked some of you to 
answer that question, one title 
topped the list—My Girl. 
Here are the top three 
tearjerkers, rated according to 
how sad you'll be when you 
watch them. 


6 4 Beaches 


Two very different girls meet 
on the beach and 
become best 

friends. 

“Some parts of 
the movie are 
really funny, but 
my advice is, be 
ready to bawl at 
the ending!” 

—Maggie B., Charleston, 

South Carolina 


6 6 Ghost 


A man is murdered and 
becomes a ghost to save his 


Write lo Us/ 


Clubhouse is made up of letters and 
comments from girls like you, Write 
to us, and maybe you'll see your 
own words talking back to you from 
the pages of American Girl! 


6464 Cry your eyes out. 
Good for a few sniffles. 
OA big lump in the throat. 


4 44 My Girl 


Macaulay Culkin plays 
Tommy J., a 
very shy 
boy who 
becomes 


_ friends Send news, jokes, poems, and 
9 witha girl tips to this address: 

named American Girl Clubhouse 
Vada. P.O. Box 984 


“Tears started 
dripping down my face when 
Vada went to see Tommy J. in 
the hospital. My brother made 
fun of me, but I told him to cut 
it out.” 

—Jennifer G., Tacoma, 
Washington 


Middleton, WI 
53562-0984 
Important! We won't be able to 
write you back. We wish we could, 
but we’d never get the next issue of 
American Girl finished if we did! 


girlfriend 
from being 
killed by the 
Same man. 

“| saw Ghost 
with my sister. She’s sixteen. 
She started sniffling so bad at 
the end that a woman in front 
of us turned around and told 
her to blow her nose.” 

—Katie L., Gary, Indiana 


6 Dances with Wolves 
Kevin Costner plays 
a Civil War soldier 
who leaves his fort 
on the frontier to 
live among the 
Indians, 
“| hated when 
the soldiers killed 
the wolf even more than 
when they beat up Kevin 
Costner.” 
—Amber T., El Paso, Texas 


POLLING ALL GIRLS 


Think of the saddest movie 
you've ever seen. What part 
was the saddest? Why? 


Do you have a funny nickname? 
What is it? How did you get it? 


Do you look like your pet? Send 
us a picture of the two of you. 


—E 


Credits on page 2. 
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WHERE GIRLS TALK TO GIRLS 


YOUR POEMS 


The Color Purple 

The color purple reminds me of 
the 6 P.M. sunset 

Streaks of purple stretch across 
the sky 

Meanwhile I’m watching the 
sunset 

I’m wearing my purple 


My Name 

My name is like 
a tie that a man 
wears around his 
neck. 

My last name 
BRANCH is like 
a tree walking 


Sometimes | like to 
watching my little 


my best tricks is to 
get out the book 
Sayonara, Mrs. 
Kackleman, by 
Maira Kalman. 
Jessie likes to 
look at the pictures while | 


help my mom out by 


sister Jessie. One of 


pajamas down the road 
My hair blowing in the wind near a ranch 
My purple scarf rapping in Texas. 


‘round my neck 

My purple robe blowing off 
my shoulders 

I feel so good and oh 
so free 

Like a purple winged bird 
flying across 

The 6 P.M. sunset 

—Linette E., Bronx, New York 


York 


Whaaes a Trendspotter? A 
Trendspotter writes to us about her favorite 
books, music, movies, computer games, and 
videos. She lets us know what’s hot (and what’s 
not) in clothes and crafts, in hobbies and 
hangouts in 
her school and 
neighborhood. 
She tells us what she and her friends are doing. 
She shares lots of other things that are on her 
mind, too. 

How can you become a Trendspotter? Just 
write us a one-page letter, telling us what’s 


—Tiesha B., New York, New 


BE A TRENDSPOTTER! 


read out loud. It’s a very 
funny story about a girl who 
takes her little brother on a 
trip to Japan. | don’t think 
they really go, but it’s fun to 
pretend they do. This book is 
good if you need to make a 


little kid sit still and be quiet. 
—Heather S., Zephyr Hills, 
Florida 


going on with girls like you. 

Be sure to include your name, age, address, 
and a recent photograph. Mail your entry by 
November Ist to 1993 Trendspotter Team, 
American Girl, P.O. Box 984, Middleton, WI 
53562-0984. 

We'll pick 15 
Trendspotters 
for 1993. Each winner will get her picture in 
the January/February 1993 issue of the 
magazine. She'll also get an American Girl 
sweatshirt, an American Girl baseball cap, and 
a free one-year subscription to American Giz. 


ye) What was Macaroni doing at the White House? 


— olly McIntire burst into the kitchen 
running so fast her brown braids stuck 
straight out behind her. “Guess what!” 
she exclaimed. 

“What?” asked Mom. She and 
Mrs. Gilford, the housekeeper, were 
peeling potatoes at the sink. 
“My class is collecting money to 
buy a War Bond at the big rally a 
week from Saturday, and I’m going 
to give the money to Melody Moore!” Molly was so 
excited her voice squeaked. “Can you believe it?” 

“My goodness!” said Mom. 

“Who’s Melody Moore?” asked Mrs. Gilford. 

Molly gasped. “You mean you don’t know?” she said. 
“Melody Moore is a very famous movie star. She’s 
coming to our town. Everybody will come to the rally to 
see her, and she'll sing and dance and make everybody 
feel patriotic and happy so they'll buy War Bonds.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Gilford began, “War Bonds are a good 
thing, but—” 

“Oh, I know!” interrupted Molly proudly. “That’s how 
I was chosen to give our money to Melody Moore. I 
explained War Bonds the best of anyone in my class. I 
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said you buy a War Bond for eighteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents. The government uses the 
money to buy things for our soldiers. But the 
government is really only borrowing the money, 
because in ten years you can take your War Bond 
to a bank and get twenty-five dollars for it.” 

“Very good!” said Mom. 

“As I was saying,” Mrs. Gilford went on firmly, 
“War Bonds are good. But I don’t see why the 
rallies have to be flimflam shows, with glamour 
girls singing and dancing and all. People shouldn’t 
need to be charmed into buying War Bonds. They 
should buy the bonds to help our fighting boys, 
because it’s the right thing to do.” 

“Yes! Well!” said Mom. “How much money are 
you supposed to bring in, Molly?” 

“About a dollar, I guess,” said Molly. She was 
so thrilled about Melody Moore, she hadn’t given 
the money any thought. “I have fifty cents in my 
bank I can use.” 

“And you can use your movie money for 
tomorrow and next Saturday,” added Mom. 
“That’s twenty cents.” 

“Oh, no,” said Molly quickly. “I have to go to 
the movie tomorrow. Melody Moore is in it. I 
don’t want to miss next week’s movie either. I’ll 
earn the money I need for the War Bond. I’ll put 
on a show, or paint the garage, or—” 

“You can do chores,” said Mrs. Gilford. “If you 
mop the kitchen floor, sort the laundry, polish the 
silver, and rake the Victory Garden, I’d say that 
would be worth fifty cents.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Mom. 

Molly frowned. She didn’t think it was such a 
good idea. Chores were dull. She wanted to do 
something more exciting to earn the money. 

But Mom was already saying, “Molly, I’ll give 
you the money next Friday if Mrs. Gilford says 
you have done the chores to her satisfaction.” 

“Okay,” Molly sighed. Anyway, the chores will 
be easy, she thought. 

The next day, Molly was very glad she had not 
given up her movie money. Molly loved 
everything about going to the movies. She and 
her two best friends, Linda and Susan, liked to 


get to the theater early, buy their tickets, and 
then walk slowly around the lobby, studying the 
posters of coming attractions. They liked to have 
plenty of time to gaze at the candy in the big 
glass case. Molly always ended up getting 
popcorn, but Linda and Susan tried something 
new each week—candy bars or licorice twists, 
caramels or taffy. The girls said hi to all their 
friends from school as they arrived. Almost 
everyone came to the movies on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Molly loved the moment when the ushers— 


wearing smart, gold-trimmed uniforms—opened 
the inner doors, and everyone stampeded down 
the aisles. She loved the feel of the red plush 
seats, the excited, expectant chatter of the 
crowd, and the smell of popcorn. 

This afternoon, Molly settled into her seat as 
the theater went dark. The curtains parted. The 
music swelled. The screen lit up. She cheered for 
the soldiers shown in the newsreel. She laughed 
and hooted along with everyone at all the 
cartoons. She shrieked with pretend fear during 
the episode of Captain America. 

But when the feature movie began, Molly sat 
silently on the edge of her seat. She couldn’t 
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believe her eyes. There was Melody Moore, on 
the screen, larger than life, wearing a Red Cross 
nurse’s uniform! Molly’s greatest, most secret 
wish was to be a Red Cross nurse. She dreamed 
of going to England and working in the hospital 
with her dad, who was an Army doctor. If she 
were a nurse, she’d be just like Melody Moore in 
the movie. She’d do brave things, like rescue 
wounded soldiers. Her dad would say to her, 
“You're a trooper, kid!” just like the doctor in the 
movie said to Melody Moore. As she watched, 
Molly shivered with pleasure, thinking, Oh, I 


can't wait till I meet Melody Moore. I know she 
understands my secret dream! 


fter the movie, the girls walked to the 
MclIntires’ house. Molly’s mother was at 
work, so Mrs. Gilford was there. “Well, girls. 
How was the movie?” she asked. 
“It was the best movie I’ve ever seen,” said 
Molly solemnly. 
“Me, too,” said Linda and Susan together. 
Mrs. Gilford raised her eyebrows. 
“Wasn’t Melody Moore great?” Molly went on 
dreamily. “She was so brave when she was taking 
care of the soldiers in the field hospital.” 


“Yes!” said Susan. “And I loved it when she and 
the other nurses sang and danced for the 
soldiers.” 

All three girls sang the song from the movie: 
“I’m a soldier ...in the army ... of loo-o0-ve....” 
Mrs. Gilford muttered, “Nurses singing and 

dancing. Nonsense!” 

Then Susan said, “There’s one thing I don’t 
get. You know how Melody Moore rescued that 
tall soldier and took care of him until he was sent 
back to the battlefield? Well, why didn’t she tell 
him before he left that she loved him? Why did 
she hide a letter in his sock in his duffel bag?” 

“Because!” exclaimed Molly. “You can’t go 
around blabbing to someone that you love him! 
Hiding the letter in his sock was much more 
romantic.” 

“Oh,” said Susan. “But that other nurse, the 
one with fingernail polish, kissed him before he 
left. I was afraid he was going to fall in love with 
her instead of Melody Moore.” 

“Of course not,” said Molly. “He loved Melody 
Moore from the first moment he saw her. He fell 
in love with her when she did that special salute.” 
Molly tilted her head, winked, saluted, and 
twirled on her toes. 

“Gosh, Molly,” said Linda. “You do that salute 
exactly like Melody Moore!” 

“Yes,” sighed Susan. “Molly, you are so lucky. I 
just can’t believe you're really, truly going to 
meet Melody Moore at the rally.” 

“You girls are forgetting that the purpose of 
the rally is to buy War Bonds, not to ogle movie 
stars,” said Mrs. Gilford. “Molly has not even 
begun to earn the money she’s supposed to 
contribute to the War Bond fund.” 

The three girls looked at one another, and 
Molly said quickly, “I’ll do the chores, Mrs. 
Gilford. I’ll start tomorrow.” 

But the next day, Sunday, Susan invited Molly 
and Linda over to listen to Melody Moore 
records. So Molly didn’t begin her chores until 
Monday after school. She got off to a bad start. 
She tried to rake the leaves out of the Victory 
Garden, but the wind kept blowing them back in. 
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Soon her hands were chapped, her nose was 
runny, and her legs were cold. 

When Mrs. Gilford came to check on her 
work, Molly said crossly, “I shouldn’t be working 
outside in this weather. What if I catch a cold? I 
don’t want Melody Moore to see me with a red 
nose.” 

“Rake harder,” said Mrs. Gilford. “That’ll warm 
you up.” 

As the days passed, the indoor chores 
didn’t go much better. Mrs. Gilford made Molly 
polish the silver twice, because it was 
streaky after she polished it the first 
time. Molly had to mop the kitchen floor 
twice, too, because she forgot to rinse it 
the first time. These chores are drudgery, 
thought Molly. I bet Melody Moore never 
does housework. Molly held the mop as if 
it were a microphone and looked at her 
reflection in the toaster. “I’m a soldier . . . 
in the army . . . of loo-o0-ve,” she sang. 

Molly stopped. Mrs. Gilford was 
standing in the doorway watching her. 
“Molly,” she said sternly, “the trouble with 
you is that you are so caught up with 
your imaginary movie friends, you can’t 
keep your mind on the task before you.” 

Molly pushed the mop across the floor. “I’m 
doing it,” she said. 

“See that you do,” said Mrs. Gilford as she 
turned to go. 

The trouble with Mrs. Gilford is that she has 
no imagination. She only cares about boring 
things like scrubbing floors, Molly thought. Mrs. 
Gilford could never be like a heroine in a movie. 
She could never do anything brave or dramatic. 
Never. 


are 


0 n Friday morning, Mom asked, “How did 
Molly do with the chores, Mrs. Gilford?” 

Molly stood still. She was not sure what Mrs. 
Gilford would say. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Gilford, “she hasn’t sorted the 
laundry yet.” 

Mom turned to Molly. “You’ll sort the laundry 


These 
chores 


drudgery, 
thought 
Molly, 


after school, won’t you, Molly?” 

“Yes,” answered Molly quickly. 

“Then here’s the money you earned,” said 
Mom, handing two quarters to Molly. 

“Thanks, Mom,” said Molly. She hurried off to 
school to add her dollar to the War Bond fund. 
Her teacher, Miss Campbell, replaced all the 
change with dollar bills. She put the bills in an 
envelope and handed it to Molly. 

“We’re trusting you to take care of this money, 
Molly,” said Miss Campbell. “We’re proud that 
you'll represent us at the War Bond rally.” 

Molly put the envelope in her book bag 
and buckled it securely. She held the book 
bag with both hands as she walked to 
Susan’s house after school. She kept the 
bag next to her while she and Linda and 
Susan listened to Melody Moore records. 
She held it tight as she ran home, just in 
time for dinner. 

Mrs. Gilford met her with a grim look. 

“You forgot about sorting the laundry.” 
“Oh!” said Molly. “Whoops! I’m sorry.” 
“I hope so,” said Mrs. Gilford. “I’m 
going now. Your sister Jill is in charge 
until your mother gets home, which will 
be very late. After dinner, I want you to 
sort the laundry. Put everything that needs to be 
mended in the basket. Your mother can drop the 
mending off at my house tomorrow morning 
on the way to the rally. She has 
to go early. I have no wish to 
go to that circus of a rally 
myself.” Mrs. Gilford tied 
her scarf 
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under her chin in a tight knot. “It’ll do you good 
to have a task tonight. It’ll keep your mind off 
this Melanie Moon nonsense.” 

“Melody Moore,” said Molly. 

“Whatever,” said Mrs. Gilford. Then she left. 


[\re dinner, Molly’s sister Jill and her 
brothers Ricky and Brad went into the living 
room to listen to a radio program. Molly felt 
rather forlorn in the kitchen all by herself, 
sorting the clean laundry into piles. Almost all of 
Ricky’s socks went into the mending pile 
to be darned. Molly wiggled her finger 
through a hole in the heel of one sock. It’s 
a good thing the sock Melody Moore hid 
her love note in didn’t have a hole like 

this, she thought. 

Suddenly, Molly had an inspiration. She 
could put the War Bond money in a sock 
and hand the sock to Melody Moore at the 
rally tomorrow! That way Melody Moore 
would know she had seen her movie. And 
Molly could do her special tilt, wink, 
salute, and twirl, too. Melody Moore would 
love it! She would say, “Molly McIntire, 
you’re a star!” Molly tingled all over with 
excitement. Putting the money in a sock 
was a great idea! 

Quickly, Molly ran upstairs with one of 

Ricky’s socks that didn’t have a hole. She took 
the envelope with the money out of her 

: book bag, folded it, and put it in 
the toe of the sock. It was 
perfect! It was just like in 
the movie! Molly 


stood in front of her mirror and practiced 
handing the sock to Melody Moore and saluting 
her special salute over and over. Tilt, wink, 
salute, twirl. Tilt, wink, salute, twirl. Finally, she 
put the sock on her chair with her clothes, so she 
would not forget it the next morning. She went 
to bed humming, “I’m a soldier in the army of 
loo-oo-ve!” 

Molly was too nervous to sleep well. She was 
half awake when her mother came in to kiss her 
goodnight. By the time Molly woke up the next 
morning, Mom had already left the 
house. 

This is it! thought Molly. This ts the 
day I meet a movie star! She jumped out 
of bed to practice her salute. But when 
she looked at her chair, she froze in 
horror. The sock! The sock with the 
money was gone! Frantically, Molly 
threw everything off the chair. She 
looked under the chair, under the bed, in 
the closet, then under the chair again. 

Nothing. 

She ran down the hall, burst into 
Ricky’s room, and began tossing socks 
out of his drawer. “Ricky, wake up!” she 
shouted. “Did you take one of your socks 

out of my room last night?” 

“No,” said Ricky. 

“Cross your heart?” Molly asked desperately. 

“Cross my heart and hope to die and spit on 
it,” said Ricky. “What’s—” 

But Molly was already gone. She flew down 
the stairs to the kitchen. Jill was sitting at the 
table, calmly drinking juice. “Jill!” gasped Molly. 
“Did you take one of Ricky’s socks out of my 
room last night?” 

“No,” said Jill. 

“Where could it be?” wailed Molly. “I hid the 
money for my class’s War Bond in the sock, and 
now it’s gone. The money I’m supposed to hand 
to Melody Moore today is gone!” 

“What?” exclaimed Jill. “Why did you put the 
money in a sock?” 

“I wanted it to be like in Melody Moore’s 
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movie,” said Molly. 

Jill sighed. “You and your big ideas,” she said. 
“Well, let’s search the house. The sock has to be 
here somewhere,” 

Molly and Jill started searching and did not 
stop until they’d looked in every nook and cranny 
of the house. Even Ricky and Brad helped them 
search. Finally, they gave up. The sock was 
nowhere to be found. 

“What am I going to do?” moaned Molly. 

“You'll have to go to the rally and 
explain what happened,” said Ricky. 

“T can’t!” said Molly. “I'd rather die 
than tell Melody Moore what I did!” 

“Write her a confession note,” Jill said. 

“Okay,” said Molly slowly. 

“Yeah,” said Ricky. “Hide it in a sock.” 

“No!” said Molly and Jill together. 

“But what'll I tell my class?” Molly 
asked. “They'll all hate me.” 

“Tell them you'll pay the money back,” 
said Ricky. “If you don’t go to the movies 
for two hundred weeks, which is about 
four years, you'll have twenty dollars. 

Then you can pay back the money you 
lost.” 

“Well,” sighed Molly. “After this, I don’t think 
I'll ever want to go to the movies again for the 
rest of my life,” 


A soon as Molly’s note was ready, she and Jill 
and Brad and Ricky left for the rally. Molly 

felt as if she were marching to her execution as 
they walked to the high school football field. 

Molly took her seat on the stage that was set 
up at one end of the field and looked out at the 
crowd. She felt hot with shame and cold with 
fear. She slid her confession note out of her 
pocket and re-read it. Miss Moore, it said. Please 
don’t read this out loud. I lost my class’s money, I 
will pay it back. Iam sorry. Your fan, Molly 
McIntire. 

Just then, the crowd started to murmur. An 
Army jeep was coming toward the football field. 
It stopped at the edge of the field nearest the 


Molly 
winked, 
saluted, 


twirled 
on her 
toes, 


stage. Molly held her breath as the crowd started 
to cheer. Because there she was! There was 
Melody Moore, smiling and waving and walking 
through the crowd toward the stage. She looked 
as beautiful as she did in the movies! 

The high school band played a drumroll as 
Melody Moore danced up the steps of the stage 
and flashed a huge smile. The crowd whistled and 
clapped and yelled. The band played “I’m a 
soldier in the army of lo0-00-ove,” and everyone 
sang along with Melody Moore. Everyone, that 
is, except Molly. She was too miserable. 

After the song, everyone clapped until 
Melody Moore held her hands up for 
quiet. “I’m so pleased to be here,” she 
said. “I know everyone in town wants to 
buy a War Bond today, especially the 
children of Willow Street School. Let’s 
have a hand for these kids!” 

The crowd clapped and shouted. The 
band played a drumroll again as a cute 
kindergartner handed an envelope to 
Melody Moore. The drummer hit the 

cymbals, and the crowd whooped and 
whistled when Melody Moore kissed 


the little first grader who handed her an 
envelope. Everyone laughed and cheered for the 
second grader who shook Melody Moore’s hand 
too long. Molly could hardly breathe. Her turn 
was next! She stood up to walk across the stage 
toward Melody Moore. The drums began to roll. 
The crowd quieted. If only the world would end 
now, Molly thought. 


Foxe blasted the horn of the jeep. Molly 
‘just about jumped out of her skin. HONK! 
HONK! HONK! Everyone looked over at the 
jeep. HONK! HONE! The jeep nosed its way 
through the crowd, honking wildly. People jostled 
one another to clear a path. Those in the back of 
the crowd stood on tiptoe to see what was 


causing the commotion. Molly looked and gasped. 


She could not believe her eyes. It was Mrs. 
Gilford! Mrs. Gilford! thought Molly. Of all 
beople! What on earth is she doing here? Mrs. 
Gilford looked like the fearless general of an 
invading army. She was standing up in the jeep 
next to the driver. With one hand she held on to 
the windshield, and with the other hand she 
waved something over her head. 

“Miss Moon!” Mrs. Gilford called out 

dramatically. “Stop immediately!” 

The jeep pulled up next to the 


Her face was red, as if she’d 
run a long way. She strode 
up the steps with 
determination, 
nodded briskly 
to Melody 


stage, and Mrs. Gilford climbed out. 


Moore, and said, “Just a moment, Miss Moon.” 
Then she walked straight over to Molly and 
handed her Ricky’s sock. “Your mother picked up 
this sock by mistake and brought it to my house 
with the mending,” Mrs. Gilford said. “I knew 
how important it was as soon as I saw it.” 

Molly was flooded with joy and relief. “Oh, 
Mrs. Gilford, thank you!” she whispered. 

Mrs. Gilford smiled at Molly and gave her a 
nudge toward Melody Moore. “Go along, now,” 
she said. “Your movie star is waiting for you.” 

Molly flew across the stage and handed 
Melody Moore the sock. 

Melody Moore laughed. She pulled the 
envelope out of the toe of the sock, opened it, 
and waved the money at the crowd. Then she 
smiled at Molly. 

“I can see that you’re a real fan!” she said. 
“What’s your name, sweetheart?” 

“Molly McIntire,” said Molly. 

“Well, thank you, Molly McIntire,” said Melody 
Moore. “And thank your grandmother, too.” 

“Oh, she’s not my grandmother,” said Molly. 
“That’s Mrs. Gilford. She’s my .. . she’s my 
friend.” Good old Mrs. 
Gilford, Molly thought. She 
came to my rescue, just 
like a heroine in a movie. 
Molly smiled at Mrs. 
Gilford, who was still 
standing on the stage. 
Then Molly turned to 
Melody Moore, tilted 
her head, winked, 
saluted, and twirled on 
her toes. Melody 
Moore did the same 
thing right back, and 
the audience 
exploded into 
applause. 

“Molly 
McIntire,” said 
Melody Moore, 
“you're a star!” * 
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Ties were tough for girls 
growing up during World War Two. They had to do without 
a lot of things they wanted or needed. Many girls had fathers 
and brothers fighting overseas. The world was a pretty 
scary place. 
But on Saturday everything seemed different. Saturday was 
movie day—the best day of the week. As little as 10 cents 
got you into the theater for an all-day party. Every girl and boy 
in town was there. The show included short movies and 
feature movies. And often all sorts of other things would 
happen on the stage in front of the screen: A man dressed as a 
cowboy might come out from behind the curtains and sing. You 
might get a free toy or an invitation to join a fan club for your 
favorite star. You might even be invited onstage yourself for a 
yo-yo contest—and win a prize. 
Yet none of this could compare with the 

magic of the movie you’d waited all week to see. 
You were allowed to cheer or boo during the show, 
or even walk around the theater, talking to your friends. 

Sometimes, though, the movie was so glamorous or so sad 

P| that you sat in your velvet seat with your heart thumping 
“ hard, and barely noticed when a boy in the balcony dropped 


Other credits on page 2. 
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a handful of popcorn on your head. 


Uniformed ushers collected tickets and kept rowdy kids under control. 
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| candy display 


ica The theater lobby smelled 
)) 2, of lemon drops, Milk 
@ Duds, peppermints, 
\4 % and hot buttered 
popcorn. Candy and 
popcorn cost just 5 
cents. 
= The show itself cost 
as little as 10 cents, and you got a lot 
for your money. You saw a cartoon. 
You saw a newsreel, which reported 
news about the war and told stories 
of soldiers’ bravery. You saw an 
episode in a serial, which left you 
hanging until next week, when 
another episode would be shown. 
You also saw a short Western, with 
plenty of horses and cowboys. All 
this and a regular movie, too! 
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| Favorite movies were 
| sometimes made 
into books 
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an actress who became 
famous for wearing 


fake fruit on her head 
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on their favorite “glamour |G 
queens’ in magazines 
like Modern Screen. 
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In many towns, the theater was like 
a palace, with high ceilings and 
sparkling chandeliers. It was grand 
and exciting, and made everything 
inside seem that way too—especially 
the movie stars. 
At the end of the day, girls went 
home with lots to dream about and talk 
over with their friends. Best of all, they >" 
had another Saturday at the movies to ‘ 
look forward to the next week! # 


Melissa Arnesen-Trunzo, 


Melissa was excited when her mom decided to run 
for governor. She thought the governor's mansion 
would have a big swimming pool. When she found 
out it doesn't, she decided she'd rather stay in her 
old house—even if her mom wins the election. 


W'= Melissa was in second grade, her 
mother was waiting for her most days 
when she came home from school. But now that 
Melissa’s mom is running for governor of New 
Hampshire, her dad is there instead. Melissa’s 
mom is always out campaigning. Melissa misses 
her. But she and her mother still have fun 
together—like the day a TV station filmed the two 
of them goofing around in front of a parking sign 
that said RESERVED FOR GOVERNOR. 


Hasina Huntley-Cooper, 


Hasina’s mom is the mayor of their town. She’s on 
TV every time the city council meets. Sometimes the 
meetings run late, and Hasina’s mom doesn’t get 
home until after midnight. Hasina says good night 
to her mom on the TV screen. 


That’s how it is for campaign kids. Sometimes 
it’s great having one of your parents run for 
office—and sometimes it’s not so great. One of 
the most famous campaign kids was Amy Carter, 
whose dad, Jimmy Carter, became President when 
Amy was nine years old. One hot summer day 
during the campaign, Secret Service security 
guards made Amy close the lemonade stand in 
front of her house in Georgia. They were worried 
about people who might want to hurt her because 


Chelsea Lantos-Swett, 
age 9, of Bow, New Hampshire 
Chelsea’s dad is in Congress. Earlier this year, her 
family had a Valentine's party and invited a lot of the 
people who were campaigning in her state. Chelsea 
went fo the party and met some of the men who 
wanted to be President. She liked them all. 


she was the daughter of a Presidential candidate. 
On the other hand, Amy did get to have her tenth- 
birthday party at the White House. She watched 
the movie Frankenstein in her own private theater 
with 16 of her friends. 

Any campaign kid will tell you that helping in 
an election is hard work. The phone’s always 
ringing and the kitchen’s always full of strangers. 
You’re busy all the time, whether it’s handing out 
flyers, taking messages, or serving soda at 


or dad becomes a candidate... 


Susan Rossi, 
age 12, of Providence, Rhode Island 
Susan likes helping her dad campaign for state 
representative. They go door to door so her dad can 
meet voters. Once, though, a man sent two big dogs 
out to attack them. Luckily, Susan’s grandmother 
lived nearby, so they had someplace to go! 


meetings. And if your mother or father wins the 
election, your life will really change. 

For one thing, you'll be famous—at least to 
people in your town. Chelsea’s dad is a 
congressman from New Hampshire. Once, he 
made a TV commercial with the whole family in 
the backyard tree house. The day after the 
commercial was on, everyone in Chelsea’s school 
was talking about it—even the teachers! Hasina’s 
mom is on TV, too, because she’s the mayor. And 


1835 


There wasn’t any snow in Washington, 
D.C., on Christmas Day in 1835. So when 
President Andrew Jackson invited children 
from all over town to the White House for a 
feast, he had a surprise waiting for them: 
a mound of “snowballs” made of cotton! 
A huge snowball fight followed in the 
famous East Room. 


1904 


Alice Roosevelt, one of President 
Theodore Roosevelt's daughters, carried 
a garter snake named Emily Spinach 
in her purse. 


1942 


White House officials told First Lady 
Eleanor Roosevelt not to hang her 
children’s swings from the historic trees 
surrounding the White House. She did it 
anyway, when they weren’t looking. 


1962 


Caroline Kennedy, the daughter of 
President John Kennedy, had a pony 
named Macaroni, which she rode on the 
White House lawn. She was also once 
given a dog named Pushinka as a gift 
from the head of the Soviet Union. White 
House security guards thought it might be 
a spy dog. They frisked it for bugs (the 
eavesdropping kind) before they let 
Caroline keep it. 


age 10, of Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Stephanie is pretty popular in school now that her 
dad’s on the city council. She gets to bring all kinds 
of guests into her class, like the mayor. She wrote a 


letter to the governor, asking him to come, too, but 
he didn’t write back. 


Hasina still gets a kick out of it when friends tell 
her they’ve seen her mom on the local channel. 

Of course, being famous has its problems. 
Melissa wishes she had more privacy. People she’s 
never met want to know the strangest things about 
her, like what her favorite clothes are and whether 
she walks or rides to school. Sometimes Melissa 
just wants to hide from everybody. 

It’s hard enough when people are friendly— 
but sometimes they’re not. Susan’s dad is a state 
representative in Rhode Island. One of the girls on 
Susan’s softball team didn’t realize who her father 
was, and said something nasty about him in front 
of her. When Susan told her father what had 
happened, he told her to get used to it, because it 
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Katie Gilchrest, 


Katie grows corn, lima beans, carrots, squash, and 
onions in her vegetable garden. Her dad used to 
help, but now that he’s in Congress he doesn’t have 
much spare time. She wishes he were around more, 
because she really misses him. 


would probably happen again. But that didn’t make 
Susan feel any better. 

The hardest thing about being a campaign kid is 
missing your mom or dad. Stephanie’s father is on 
the city council. Sometimes he doesn’t get home 
from meetings until 1:30 in the morning. It’s the 
same for Katie. When her dad was a high school 
teacher, they spent lots of time together. Now that 
he’s in Congress, she hardly ever gets to see him. 
She wants to talk him out of ever running again. 

Losing an election is no fun, even if you’re glad 


always a blast. There’s usually a big victory party in 
a hotel or restaurant, with lots of great food and 
people congratulating each other. Everyone’s 


your mom or dad will be home more. But winning is 
| 
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Nailah Jefferson, 


People are always coming up to shake hands with 
Nailah’s father—especially at election time. The last 
time he was elected to Congress, Nailah went to the 
victory party at a big hotel. She would have been on 
TY, but her four sisters got between her and the 
camera. All you could see was the top of her head! 


& 
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exhausted and happy and proud. 

And maybe that’s the best part—how proud you 
are. Maybe you’ve heard people say that politicians 
are crooked or greedy. But campaign kids are as 
proud of their parents as you are of yours. Hasina’s 
mom is the first African-American mayor in : 
Wisconsin. Hasina is proud that she’s making a 
difference in other people’s lives. 

When you see your mother or father 
accomplishing the things they think are important, : 
you get the feeling that you could, too. Nailah has 
been inspired by her dad’s campaigns for Congress. 
When she grows up, she wants to be President, so 
she can help homeless people. And who knows? 
Maybe she will. Or maybe you will. * 


NAN FELLOW AMERICANS, ” 


Girls today can hardly turn on the TV without seeing one of the 
Presidential candidates making a speech or flying around the country to 
campaign. But how did American girls follow elections 50 or 100 or even 
200 years ago, before TV and airplanes? 
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1944 
campaigned on the radio, too. It was hard 
for him to travel because he had been 

@) partially paralyzed by polio. People 

! wondered if he was healthy 
enough to be President again. He 
rode 51 miles in an open car ona 


(4 Molly and her family would have 
been spellbound whenever 
% President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
gave one of his “fireside chats” 
on the radio. Roosevelt spoke to the 
American people about problems on 
cold, wet day to prove that he 


the battlefield and at home. When he 
ran for re-election in 1944, Roosevelt = was—and won the election. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


were even bigger and better than usual. 
People made speeches and sang songs 
about the Presidential candidates, 
Franklin Pierce and Winfield Scott, 
and joined in colorful, noisy 
parades. Everyone had a good 
time, no matter whom they 


planned to vote for. Franklin 
Pierce 


Pioneer families like Kirsten’s 
made the long trip to town only a 

couple of times a year, to buy 
K supplies, collect mail, and catch up 
on news. The Fourth of July was a fun time 
to go. Even the smallest frontier towns had 

fireworks and picnics and parties. In 
election years, like 1856, the celebrations 


George 
Washington 
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BY LAURENCE YEP 


he sunlight swept over the 

broad grassy square, 

across the street, and onto 

our living-room rug. In 

that bright, warm rectangle 
of light, I practiced my ballet. 
Ian, my little brother, giggled 
and dodged around me while I 
did my exercises. 

A car stopped outside, and Ian 
rushed to the window. “She’s 
here! She’s here!” he shouted 
excitedly. “Paw-paw’s here!” Paw-paw is Chinese 
for grandmother—for “mother’s mother.” 

I squeezed in beside Ian so I could look out the 
window, too. Dad’s head was just disappearing as 
he leaned into the trunk of the car. A pile of 
luggage and cardboard boxes wrapped in rope sat 
by the curb. “Is that all Grandmother’s?” I said. I 
didn’t see how it would fit into my old bedroom. 

Mom laughed behind me. “We’re lucky she had 
to leave her furniture behind in Hong Kong.” Mom 
had been trying to get her mother to come to San 
Francisco for years. Grandmother had finally 
agreed, but only because the British were going to 
return the city to the Chinese Communists in 1997. 
Because Grandmother’s airfare and legal expenses 
had been so high, there wasn’t room in the family 


budget for Madame Oblomov’s 
ballet school. I’d had to stop my 
daily lessons. 

The rear car door opened, and a 
pair of carved black canes poked 
out like six-shooters. “Wait, Paw- 
paw,” Dad said, and slammed the 
trunk shut. He looked sweaty and 
harassed. 

Grandmother, however, was 
already using her canes to get 
to her feet. “I’m not helpless,” 
she insisted to Dad. 

Ian was relieved. “She speaks English,” he said. 

“She worked for a British family for years,” 
Mom explained. 

Turning, Jan ran toward the stairs. “I’ve got the 
door,” he cried. Mom and I caught up with him at 
the front door and made him wait on the porch. 
“You don’t want to knock her over,” I said. For 
weeks, Mom had been rehearsing us for just this 
moment. Ian was supposed to wait, but in his 
excitement he began bowing to Grandmother as 
she struggled up the outside staircase. 

Grandmother was a small woman in a padded 
silk jacket and black slacks. Her hair was pulled 
back into a bun behind her head. On her small feet 
she wore a pair of quilted cotton slippers shaped 
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like boots, with furred tops that hid her ankles. 

“What’s wrong with her feet?” I whispered to 
Mom. 

“They’ve always been that way. And don’t 
mention it,” she said. “She’s sensitive about them.” 

I was instantly curious. “But what happened to 
them?” 

“Wise grandchildren wouldn’t ask,” Mom 
warned. 

Mom bowed formally as 
Grandmother reached the 
porch. “I’m so glad you’re 
here,” she said. 

Grandmother gazed past 
us to the stairway leading up 
to our second-floor 
apartment. “Why do you 
have to have so many 
steps?” she said. 

Mom sounded as meek as 
a child. “I’m sorry, Mother,” 
she said. 

Dad tried to change the 
subject. “That’s Stacy, and 
this little monster is Ian.” 

“Joe sun, Paw-paw,” I 
said. “Good morning, Grandmother.” It was 
afternoon, but that was the only Chinese I knew, 
and I had been practicing it. 

Mother had coached us on a proper Chinese 
greeting for the last two months, but I thought 
Grandmother also deserved an American-style 
bear hug. However, when I tried to put my arms 
around her and kiss her, she stiffened in surprise. 
“Nice children don’t drool on people,” she snapped 
at me. 

To Ian, anything worth doing was worth 
repeating, so he bowed again. “Joe sun, Paw-paw.” 

Grandmother brightened in an instant. “He has 
your eyes,” she said to Mom. 

Mom bent and hefted Ian into her arms. “Let 
me show you our apartment. You'll be in Stacy’s 
room.” 


Grandmother didn’t even thank me. Instead, she 
stumped up the stairs after Mom, trying to coax a 
smile from Ian, who was staring at her over Mom’s 
shoulder. 

Grandmother’s climb was long, slow, laborious. 
Thump, thump, thump. Her canes struck the 
boards as she slowly mounted the steps. It 
sounded like the slow, steady beat of a mechanical 
heart. 

Mom had told us her 
mother’s story often 
enough. When Mom’s 
father died, Grandmother 
had strapped my mother to 
her back and walked 
across China to Hong Kong 
to escape the Communists 
who had taken over her 
country. I had always 
thought her trek was 

heroic, but it seemed even 
braver when I realized 
how wobbly she was on 
her feet. 

I was going to follow 

Grandmother, but Dad 
waved me down to the sidewalk. “I need you to 
watch your grandmother’s things until I finish 
bringing them up,” he said. He took a suitcase in 
either hand and set off, catching up with 
Grandmother at the foot of the first staircase. 

While I waited for him to come back, I inspected 
Grandmother’s pile of belongings. The boxes, 
webbed with tight cords, were covered with words 
in Chinese and English. I could almost smell their 
exotic scent, and in my imagination I pictured 
sunlit waters lapping at picturesque docks. Hong 
Kong was probably as exotic to me as America was 
to Grandmother. Almost without thinking, I began 
to dance. 

Dad came back out, his face red from exertion. 
“I wish I had half your energy,” he said. Crouching, 
he used the cords to lift a box in each hand. 


I pirouetted, and the world spun round and 
round. “Madame Oblomov said I should still 
practice every day.” I had waited for this day not 
only for Grandmother’s sake but for my own. 
“Now that Grandmother’s here, can I begin my 
ballet lessons again?” I asked. 

Dad turned toward the house. “We’ll see, hon.” 

Disappointment made me protest. “But you said 
I had to give up the lessons so we could bring her 
from Hong Kong,” I said. 
“Well, she’s here.” 

Dad hesitated and then 
set the boxes down. “Try to 
understand, hon. We’ve got 
to set your grandmother up 
in her own apartment. 
That’s going to take even 
more money. Don’t you 
want your room back?” 

Poor Dad. He looked tired | 
and worried. I should have | 
shut up, but I loved ballet 
almost asmuchasI loved 
him. “Madame put me in the | 
fifth division even though 
I’m only eleven. If I’m 
absent much longer, she might make me start over 
again with the beginners.” 

“It'll be soon. I promise.” He looked guilty as he 
picked up the boxes and struggled toward the 
stairs. 


ad had taken away the one hope that had kept 

me going during my exile from Madame. 
Suddenly I felt lost, and the following weeks only 
made me more confused. Mom started laying 
down all sorts of new rules. First, we couldn’t 
run around or make noise because Grandmother 
had to rest. Then we couldn’t watch our favorite 
TV shows because Grandmother couldn’t 
understand them. Instead, we had to watch 
Westerns on one of the cable stations because 
it was easier for her to figure out who was the 


good guy and who was the bad one. 

Worst of all, Ian got all of her attention—and 
her candy and anything else she could bribe him 
with. It finally got to me on a warm Sunday 
afternoon a month after she had arrived. I’d just 
returned home from a long walk in the park with 
some friends. I was looking forward to something 
cool and sweet, when I found her giving Ian an 
ice cream bar I’d bought for myself. “But that 
was my ice cream bar,” I 
complained as he gulped it 
down. 

“Big sisters need to 
share with little brothers,” 
Grandmother said, and she 
patted him on the head to 
encourage him to go on 
eating. 

When I complained 
to Mom about how 
Grandmother was spoiling 
Ian, she only sighed. “He’s 
a boy, Stacy. Back in China, 
boys are everything.” 

It wasn’t until I saw 
Grandmother and Ian 
together the next day that I thought I really 
understood why she treated him so much better. 
She was sitting on a kitchen chair with her head 
bent over next to his. She had taught Ian enough 
Chinese so that they could hold short, simple 
conversations. With their faces so close, I could 
see how much alike they were. 

Ian and I both have the same brown eyes, but 
his hair is black, while mine is brown, like Dad’s. In 
fact, everything about Ian looks more Chinese. 
Except for the shape of my eyes, I look as 
Caucasian as Dad. And yet people sometimes stare 
at me as if I were a freak. I’ve always told myself 
that it’s because they’re ignorant and never 
learned manners, but it was really hard to have my 
own grandmother make me feel that way. 

Even so, I kept telling myself: Grandmother is a 


hero. She saved my mother. She'll like me just as 
much as she likes Ian once she gets to know me. 
And, I thought in a flash, the best way to know a 
person is to know what she loves. For me, that 
was the ballet. 


ver since Grandmother had arrived, I’d been 

practicing my ballet privately in the room I 
now shared with Ian. Now I got out the special box 
that held my satin toe shoes. I had been so proud 
when Madame said I was ready to use them. I was 
the youngest girl on pointe at Madame’s school. 
As I lifted them out, the satin ribbons fluttered 
down around my wrists as if in a welcoming 
caress. I slipped one of the shoes onto my foot, but 
when I tried to tie the ribbons around my ankles, 
the ribbons came off in my hands. 

I could have asked Mom to help me reattach 
them, but then I remembered that at one time 
Grandmother had supported her family by being a 
seamstress. 

Grandmother was sitting in the big recliner in 
the living room. She stared uneasily out the 
window as if she were gazing not upon the broad, 
green lawn of the square but upon a Martian 
desert. 

“Paw-paw,” I said, “can you help me?” 

Grandmother gave a start when she turned 
around and saw the ribbons dangling from my 
hand. Then she looked down at my bare feet, 
which were calloused from three years of daily 
lessons. When she looked back at the satin 
ribbons, it was with a hate and disgust that I had 
never seen before. “Give those to me.” She held 
out her hand. 

I clutched the ribbons tightly against my 
stomach. “Why?” 

“They'll ruin your feet.” She lunged toward me 
and tried to snatch them away. 

Angry and bewildered, I retreated a few steps 
and showed her the shoe. “No, they’re for 
dancing!” 

All Grandmother could see, though, was the 


ribbons. She managed to totter to her feet without 
the canes and almost fell forward on her face. 
Somehow, she regained her balance. Arms 
reaching out, she stumbled clumsily after me. 
“Lies!” she said. 

“It’s the truth!” I backed away so fast that I 
bumped into Mom as she came running from the 
kitchen. 

Mom immediately assumed it was my fault. 
“Stop yelling at your grandmother!” she said. 

By this point, I was in tears. “She’s taken 
everything else. Now she wants my toe-shoe 
ribbons.” 

Grandmother panted as she leaned on Mom. 
“How could you do that to your own daughter?” 

“It’s not like you think,” Mom tried to explain. 

However, Grandmother was too upset to listen. 
“Take them away!” 

Mom helped Grandmother back to her easy 
chair. “You don’t understand,” Mom said. 

All Grandmother did was stare at the ribbons as 
she sat back down in the chair. “Take them away. 
Burn them. Bury them.” 

Mom sighed. “Yes, Mother.” 

As Mom came over to me, I stared at her in 
amazement. “Aren’t you going to stand up for me?” 

But she acted as if she wanted to break any ties 
between us. “Can’t you see how worked up Paw- 
paw is?” she whispered. “She won’t listen to 
reason. Give her some time. Let her cool off.” She 
worked the ribbons away from my stunned fingers. 
Then she also took the shoe. 


or the rest of the day, Grandmother just turned 

away every time Mom and I tried to raise the 
subject. It was as if she didn’t want to even think 
about satin ribbons. 

That evening, after the dozenth attempt, I 
finally said to Mom, “She’s so weird. What’s so bad 
about satin ribbons?” 

“She associates them with something awful that 
happened to her,” Mom said. 

That puzzled me even more. “What was that?” 


She shook her head. “I’m sorry. She made 
me promise never to talk about it to anyone.” 

The next morning, I decided that if Grand- 
mother was going to be mean to me, then I would 
be mean to her. I began to ignore her. When she 
entered a room I was in, I would deliberately turn 
around and leave. 

For the rest of the day, things got more and 
more tense. Then I happened to go into the 
bathroom early that evening. The door wasn’t 
locked, so I thought it was unoccupied, but 
Grandmother was sitting fully clothed on the edge 
of the bathtub. Her slacks were rolled up to her 
knees and she had her feet soaking in a pan of 
water. 

“Don’t you know how to knock?” she snapped, 
and dropped a towel over her feet. 

However, she wasn’t quick enough, because I 
saw her bare feet for the first time. Her feet were 
like taffy that someone had stretched out and 
twisted. Each foot bent downward in a way that 
feet were not meant to, and her toes stuck out at 
odd angles, more like lumps than toes. I didn’t 
think she had all ten of them, either. 

“What happened to your feet?” I whispered in 
shock. 

Looking ashamed, Grandmother flapped a hand 
in the air for me to go. “None of your business. 
Now get out.” 


he must have said something to Mom, though, 

because that night Mom came in and sat on my 
bed. Ian was outside playing with Grandmother. 
“Your grandmother’s very upset, Stacy,” Mom said. 

“T didn’t mean to look,” I said. “It was horrible.” 
Even when I closed my eyes, I could see her 
mangled feet. 

I opened my eyes when I felt Mom’s hand on my 
shoulder. “She was so ashamed of them that she 
didn’t like even me to see them,” she said. 

“What happened to them?” I wondered. 

Mom’s forehead furrowed as if she wasn’t sure 
how to explain things. “There was a time back in 


China when people thought women’s feet had to 
be shaped a certain way to look beautiful. When a 
girl was about five, her mother would gradually 
bend her toes under the sole of her foot.” 
“Ugh.” Just thinking about it made my own 
feet ache. “Her own mother did 
that to her?” 
Mom smiled apologetically. “Her 
. mother and father thought it would 
J J make their little girl attractive so she 
could marry a rich man. They were still 
doing it in some of the back areas of China 
long after it was outlawed in the rest of the 
country.” 

I shook my head. “There’s nothing lovely about 
those feet.” 

“IT know. But they were usually bound up in silk 
ribbons.” Mom brushed some of the hair from my 
eyes. “Because they were a symbol of the old days, 
Paw-paw undid the ribbons as soon as we were 
free in Hong Kong—even though they kept back 
the pain.” 

I was even more puzzled now. “How did the 
ribbons do that?” 

Mom began to brush my hair with quick, light 
strokes. “The ribbons kept the blood from 
circulating freely and bringing more feeling to her 
feet. Once the ribbons were gone, her feet ached. 
They probably still do.” 

I rubbed my own foot in sympathy. “But she 
doesn’t complain.” 

“That’s how tough she is,” Mom said. 

Finally the truth dawned on me. “And she 
mistook my toe-shoe ribbons for her old ones.” 

Mom lowered the brush and nodded solemnly. 
“And she didn’t want you to go through the same 
pain she had.” 


guess Grandmother loved me in her own way. 

When she came into the bedroom with Ian later 
that evening, I didn’t leave. However, she tried to 
ignore me—as if I had become tainted by her 
secret. 


When Ian demanded a story, I sighed. “All right. 
But only one.” 

Naturally, Ian chose the fattest story he could, 
which was my old collection of fairy tales by Hans 
Christian Andersen. Years of reading had cracked 
the spine so that the book fell open automatically 
in his hands to the story that had been my favorite 
when I was small. It was the original story of “The 
Little Mermaid”—not the cartoon. The picture 
illustrating the tale showed the mermaid posed 
like a ballerina in the middle of the throne room. 

“This one,” Ian said, and pointed to the picture 
of the Little Mermaid. 

When Grandmother and Ian sat down on my 
bed, I began to read. However, when I got to the 
part where the Little Mermaid could walk on land, 
I stopped. 

Ian was impatient. “Come on, read,” he ordered, 
patting the page. 

“After that,” I went on, “each step hurt her as if 
she were walking on a knife.” I couldn’t help 
looking up at Grandmother. 

This time she was the one to pat the page. “Go 
on. Tell me more about the mermaid.” 

So I went on reading to the very end, where the 
Little Mermaid changes into sea foam. “That’s a 
dumb ending,” Ian said. “Who wants to be 
pollution?” 

“Sea foam isn’t pollution. It’s just bubbles,” I 
explained. “The important thing was that she 
wanted to walk even though it hurt.” 

“I would rather have gone on swimming,” Ian 
insisted. 

“But maybe she wanted to see new places and 
people by going on the land,” Grandmother said 
softly. “If she had kept her tail, the land people 
would have thought she was odd. They might even 
have made fun of her.” 

When she glanced at her own feet, I thought 
she might be talking about herself—so I seized 
my chance. “My satin ribbons aren’t like your 
old silk ones. I use them to tie my toe shoes on 
when I dance.” Setting the book down, I got out 


my other shoe. “Look.” 

Grandmother fingered the dangling ribbons and 
then pointed at my bare feet. “But you already 
have calluses there.” 

I began to dance before Grandmother could stop 
me. After a minute, I struck a pose on half-toe. 
“See? I can move fine.” 

She took my hand and patted it clumsily. I think 
it was the first time she had showed me any sign 
of affection. “When I saw those ribbons, I didn’t 
want you feeling pain like I do.” 

I covered her hands with mine. “I just wanted to 
show you what I love best—dancing.” 

“And I love my children,” she said. I could hear 
the ache in her voice. “And my grandchildren. I 
don’t want anything bad to happen to you.” 


uddenly I felt as if there were an invisible 

ribbon binding us, tougher than silk and satin, 
stronger even than steel; and it joined her to 
Mom and Mom to me. 

I wanted to hug her so badly that I just did. 
Though she was stiff at first, she 
gradually softened in my 
arms. 

“Let me have my 
ribbons and my shoes,” 
I said in a low voice. 
“Let me dance.” 

“Yes, yes,” she 
whispered fiercely. 

I felt something 
on my cheek and 
realized she was 
crying, and then I 
began crying, too. 

“So much to 
learn,” she said, 
and began 
hugging me 
back. “So 
much to 
learn.” * 


aN 
BOUND BY TRADITION 


fer more than a thousand 
years, parents in China bound 
their daughters’ feet so 
the girls would be 

considered respectable 


jumping, and dancing were out 
of the question. 

Bound feet were called “lily 
feet” or “lotuses,” and they were 
considered exquisitely 


and beautiful. Until the beautiful by Chinese 
early 1900s, a girl with men. But they hurt JY 
bound feet had a much the girl for the , 


better chance of finding rest of her life. * 4 
a husband than a girl with 
normal feet. 

Foot binding began 
when a girl was between 
three and eleven years 
old. First her feet were 
washed in hot water and 
massaged. Then her toes 
were bent downward and 
pressed against the 
bottom of her feet. A 
ten-foot-long cloth 
was wrapped around 
each foot to hold her 
toes in place. 

After two or three 


This young girl of the 1890s wears 
elaborately decorated slippers on 
her bound feet. 


SATIN THORNS 


A ballerina’s pointe shoes are 
narrow and uncomfortable. 
They are designed to help her 
stand on her toes—to go “on 
pointe.” 

When a dancer is on pointe, 
the entire weight of her body 
rests on one bone in her big 
toe. Her toes may bruise and 
bleed. Her knees and back 
may also be hurt. Young girls 
years, a girl’s feet actually have to be especially careful, 
shrank, until they could fit into 3 a because their bones and 
shoes only four inches long. muscles aren’t fully formed. 
Sometimes her toes even fell off, Ballet teachers don't like girls 
because blood could no longer to dance on pointe until 

: : : they’re at least 11 
reach them. Girls with these 3 
3 Ballet dancers have a 
deformed feet could barely walk. 3 nickname for pointe shoes. 
They had to take small, awkward > 


They call them satin thorns. 
steps, and rest often. Running, Now you know why! 
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Y... have to be crazy to 


want to block the path of a 
soaring soccer ball, right? 
Wrong. Some girls get a kick 
out of it. Goalkeepers across the 
country proudly display bruises and 
broken fingernails to prove that they’re 
® good at guarding the goal. 
«< * “I love the intensity of goalkeeping,” 
F See §6says Sarah Stroud, from Knoxville, 
Tennessee. “You never know if you'll 
have to dive, kick, or go after the ball. 


i “a ; The best part is when you jump up 
&. eZ really high and catch the ball. Everybody 
f f | claps and you think, Yes, I caught it!” 
¥y * / But being a goalkeeper can be scary, 
"3 i Ve Ar too. While every soccer player expects 
wae ai Lr sg to receive a few kicks in the shins, 
" % ’ y this fearless goalie is Lia DiPace, a keeper has a little more to worry 
0 : age 8, of Lake Worth, Florida. 
i 


about. She has to defend the goal any way she 
can, which often means throwing her body in 


the ball is racing toward her face at up to 40 


this can make even the bravest keeper queasy. 


“My biggest fear is getting kicked in the face,” 


says Lisa Falco, also from Knoxville. Her 


get upset when another player gets hurt. “It 


the goal well. When you’re the goalkeeper in a 


get mad at me if the other team scores,” says 
Jessica Newman, from Middleton, Wisconsin. 


strong mind, says coach 
Ed Falco, who is 
also Lisa’s dad. 


\ To be a better goalkeeper: 


front of the ball. Ducking is not an option when 


miles an hour. Injuries do happen sometimes, and 


teammate, Heather Janney, says it’s hard not to 


makes you scared. You think, That could be me.” 
Another worry comes from wanting to guard 


close game, you may feel as if the game is in your 
hands. “My biggest fear is that a teammate will 


To be a good keeper, you’ve got to develop a 


< HEADS UP! 


for goalkeepers. And clinics for all players often have special classes for keepers. 
Try to keep your eyes on the ball and your focus on the 
action. Many injuries occur when a keeper isn’t paying attention. You'll react more quickly if 
your mind is on the game and not somewhere in the stands. ee) 
about bad things that might happen won’t help your performance. Instead, focus on good 
thoughts, like how great you'll feel when you succeed in blocking a kick. 
Goalkeepers are very important members of the team, but they’re not the only 
oa members. The whole team contributes to every win and loss. If the ball gets by you, 
remember that it also got by ten other players. ee) 
yourself that soccer is a game you’re supposed to enjoy. 


Don’t dwell on the possibility of getting hurt. 
Thinking about it too much disturbs your 
concentration, and that can be the first step 
toward injury. It’s wise to put the pressure to 
play well out of your mind, too. “I try not to think 
about it,” says Jessica. Turn fear into motivation 
by cheering for your teammates. 

Of course, a keeper has to make her body 
strong, too. You don’t have to get hurt every time 
you fall. It helps if you practice blocking, 
catching, and diving skills. And coaches should 
make sure that a keeper knows what she’s doing 
before she steps in front of the goal. 

Lots of keepers quickly discover that the fear 
of injury and 
r defeat can’t 
g a compete with 

the thrill of 
defending the goal 
and being a key part 
of the team. * 
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You can go to special clinics just 


Thinking 


When all else fails, remind 
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unday dinner used to be a special time for a lot 
of American families. A big meal was planned 
for the middle of the day—fried chicken, maybe, 
with mountains of mashed potatoes and gravy, bowls 
brimming with vegetables, and homemade pie for 
dessert. In some families, everybody came to dinner 
—aunts, uncles, cousins. And it wasn’t even a 
holiday. It was just an ordinary Sunday, a chance to 
celebrate being a family. 
» Inrecent years, this family tradition has 
7 faded away. These days, as the weekend comes 


to a close on Sunday evening, kids are often a little 
bored and parents are a little crabby. It doesn’t have 
to be that way, though. American girls can lead the 
way to a new family tradition—Funday Night! 

This Funday Night features individual pizzas that 
everybody helps make. Even more important, one 
person takes charge of planning a game or some 
other activity that everyone can join in after supper. 

You'll need two recipes: one for food and 
one for fun! Read on and find 52 great ideas— “Sa 
enough to plan Funday Nights for a whole year. 


Have a liars’ 
contest and tell 
tall tales 


Bake 
fortune 
cookies 


Have a picnic 
in the living room 


-. 


Ry, 


Have a family 


Olympics, with 
silly events 
Learn 
Japanese 


paper-folding 


ay © 


Make silhouettes: 
trace each other’s 
shadows onto paper 
and cut them out 


2 7 


Hold a family 

election: give 

speeches and 
vote 


13) Q 


Make up a family 


rap song 


Nake Your 


Ingredients 


- One package of frozen pizza 
crust dough 

- Tomato sauce 

- Shredded or sliced mozzarella 
cheese 

_ Chopped vegetables 

- Cooked hamburger or sausage, 
or pepperoni 


Directions 


Preheat the oven to 425 
degrees. 

Thaw the dough according to 
the directions on the package. 
Divide it four ways to make four 


Pretend you’re ina 
band and have 
everyone lip-synch tf 
their favorite songs 


a0) 28 


Write limericks 
about each other 


at 25) 


Make collages 
using old 
magazines 


aa) 28, 


Make a memory 
book of your 
family’s best 

vacation 


Own Pizza 


| individual pizzas. Roll out the 

| dough as thin as you like. 

a Spread sauce on the dough. 

Top it with cheese. Make silly 
pie faces with the vegetables 
and meat if you want. (We 
used olives and yellow, red, 
and green peppers for ours, 
and added lettuce and carrot 
crinkles later.) 

Bake for 12 minutes. Check to 
see if the pizzas are done by 
lifting one edge of a crust witha 
spatula. The bottoms should be 
golden brown. If they’re not, 
cook the pizzas 2 minutes more. 
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Plan a garden 


ae) a 


Wash the car 


o o3) 


Turn off the lights 
and read ghost 
stories aloud 


0) 4 


Be a history 
detective: interview 
your parents about 

their childhoods 


5) 


Play charades 


36 


Y 


Make holiday 


greeting cards 


38 
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Make 


popcorn balls 


Plan a surprise 


party for your 
y grandparents 
Have a 
bubble-blowing 
contest 
Draw your 


family tree 


aa) 


Get out the mousse 
and give each 
other new hairdos 
(no cutting!) 


3 0) 
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ee Paw-paw a name ton@randma or Grandpa 


Make blueberry 
ice cream 
Take the dog for 
the best walk it’s 
ever had 


Q sa) 


Make a dance club: 
turn off the lights, 
jiggle flashlights, 

and teach your 
parents to Vogue 
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ita Rodriguez has 
high hopes and 
big ideas. She’s 
running for student 
council president at 
.. Founding Mothers 
Elementary School. But 
that’s just the first step 
. toward her secret 
dream job. 

Rita is running against 
Ernest Earnest, who was 
president last year. 
She wants you to 
be her campaign 
manager. Your 
mission? Help Rita win the 
election—and decode her 
secret dream job. Your 


—- \ § See See Kh 


gare’ > gro? Se What the Parade Will Cost: «— 
° sory ne \ ea 
Nic™ <p we es ef riring the school band to play 
aS shat © V the campaign song Rita wrote $30.00 


Jf Horse rental (Rita insists on 


riding one inthe parade) $50.00 
‘ ae lessons (so Rita won't \ | 
Li | fall offher rented horse) $35.00 | 


of eerie supplies (horses do 
make messes, youknow!) $ 5.00 | 
‘ 


How much money does Rita need to pay 


for her victory parade? 
$ Secret letter: T 


g\ The members of the marching band ag 
to play for free. Now how much will Ritas 


victory parade cost? 


ot\ 


gree 


Blueberries and cherries Secret letter: N 
over vanilla ice cream! This 
red, white, and blue dessert 
looks amazing. It should. 
The ice cream alone costs 
$1 a pint. Rita’s mom thinks 
you'll need 3 pints total. 
How much will the ice 


cream cost? 


$ 


Secret letter: P 


cise 


Rita already has $45 in her campaign fund. 
How much money does she need to raise? 
Secretletter:D < 


ed 


Rita’s Dream Job 
In the top row of boxes, write down your answers in order, from least to 
greatest. In the bottom row of boxes, write the secret letter that goes with 

a\ ve wee \ere™ y each answer. If you’ve figured right, you'll decode Rita’s dream job! 
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f \ \ j 
t . é@ ™ , Rita’s eamoaidn Speech o J a / 
ita gave a speech over the school’s loudspeakers, but as usual they weren’t working. No one \ 
4 could hear half of what she said! What to do? Make it up, of course. Here’s a way \ 


to write a speech that will be much more fun to listen to than the one Rita gave. 
~ \ Fill in each of the blanks in Rita’s speech with a noun, a verb, or an adjective. Use the 
words in the chart to get started, or come up with your own. When you're done fill- 


f ing in all the blanks, read Rita’s campaign speech out loud. What do you 
\ think of Rita’s chances now? 
> \ \. “a 
} Nouns: Snake Marble Dress Hotdog y ry 


— ». ’ Verbs: Jog Sing Kick Munch = 
2 Adjectives: Yellow Silly Smelly — Cute 
\ po \ 
— 
, My fellow Ss, 
ag Noun y 
your choice is to vote for me, Rita Rodriguez, or , nN 
=” to for Ernest Earnest, my 
Verb Noun 
If elected, I will make sure there is no on weekends , 
Noun 
and that there’s at least one in school every month. 
Noun 
There will be a in every classroom and a é 
Noun Noun -” 
on every face. A vote for me is a vote for 5 recesses, 
Adjective 
s at lunch, and a kid at all meetings. 
Noun 
plans. for me, and 
Adjective Verb 


together we will make this school 


lace to be. 
Adjective P 99 bd or 
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Giggles 


What's smooth, yellow, and deadly? 


Sal: “Did you 
know it takes five 
sheep to make one 
: wool sweater? ” 
Val: “| didn’t know sheep 
could knit.” 


". 


What did the doctor say 
to the patient after she 
finished the operation? 
“That will be enough out 
of you.” 


@ 


What did one eye say to 
the other? 

“There’s something between 
us that smells.” 


Shark-infested banana yogurt. 


Which one of these girls is 
different from the others? 
The third girl. She has a 
headache. 


se 


If the green house is on the 
left side of the road and the 
red house is on the right 
side of the road, where is 
the white house? 

In Washington. 


Tough Tongue Twisters 

* The black bank book 
blew back. 

* Lily lisps listlessly 
and lazily. 

° Fifty-four fat friars fanning 
furious flames. 

e Should soldiers shovel 
soft snow softly? 


@ 


The Flustered Duster 
A maid with a duster 
made a furious bluster 
Dusting a bust in the hall. 
When the bust, it was 
dusted, 
The bust, it was busted. 
The bust, it was dust. 
That is all! 


Natalie loves dogs. Big dogs, short dogs, bad dogs, good dogs—she loves them all. 
But which of these dogs does she love best? Use the clues below to figure it out. 
® Natalie’s favorite dog has black in its coat, but not brown. 
° Natalie’s favorite dog is not on either end of the row. 
* Natalie’s favorite dog is next to a dog holding a bone. 


Answer on page 48. 


‘¢ PIERCED EARS) 


6¢What happened when you asked your parents 


if you could get your ears pierced? 99 


Melissa: I tried begging my mom, but that didn’t 
work. Finally I said, “I'll make my bed”—I never 
make my bed. I had to make my bed for a couple 
of months before she said yes, but it was worth it. 


Alexa: My dad’s a doctor. I asked him if he’d 
pierce my ears, and he said he would. 

Kassie: My dad and mom are in the 1950s still. 
My mom said IJ had to wait until ’m 16, and my 


said 21. I told them I wasn’t going to talk to them 


until they let me have my ears pierced. 
But they still wouldn’t let me. 

Denise: My mother wanted me and my 
sister to get our ears pierced. She told 
me that the Chinese believe there are 
special nerve endings in your ears. So if 
you put the hole in a certain spot, you 
might not need glasses so soon. 

Alexa: Here’s a trick. If your parents 
refuse to let you get your ears pierced, 
buy some earrings. Then they might 
feel sorry for you and let you get your 
ears pierced so you can wear them. 
Kate: Or ask your friends to buy you 
earrings. My friend asked me to buy her 
some, and I said, “But you don’t have 
pierced ears.” She said, “That’s the whole 
point!” So I bought her a set of earrings 


and a little heart-shaped box to keep them in. 


Then her parents said, “Well, maybe.” 
Emily: When I was seven, every so often I’d ask my 


mom, “Can I get my ears pierced?” And then finally 
when I was eight I got them pierced with Carolyn. 
Carolyn was too scared to go first. 

Carolyn: I ran outside to the car after Emily got 


hers done. I was really afraid. 
Emily: Carolyn was so afraid that she kept the 
next people in line waiting about 15 minutes! 

dad Tamar: I got my ears pierced in Costa Rica when 


For this 
issue, 
Talk It Out 
went to 
Madison, 
Wisconsin, 
to talk 


to girls in 
the fourth 
and fifth 
grades at 
Shorewood 
Elementary. 


we were visiting family there. I chose star earrings. 


My mom said they were going to put 
them in the piercing gun and shoot them 
through my ears. After it was over I was 
crying, but my cousins said, “Oh, you look 
so cute.” That made me feel better. 
Kate: I didn’t cry, because my mom 

said I could bite on her finger. But she 
didn’t know how hard I could bite. I left 
humongous teeth marks. She said, “I 
think that hurt me more than the needle 
hurt you!” 


Some of the girls we talked to had to 
nag their parents to death until they 
let them get their ears pierced. Some 
girls didn’t have to nag, and some are 
still nagging. The rest are happy the 
way they are! * 


ye) How many sisters did Florence Boit have? 


LINDA REIMER-COOK. 


A Real Amenican Girl of Today 


Meet Courtney and some of the remarkable women in her family pictured here. 
Courtney can trace her family’s roots all the way back to her great-great-great-great- 
grandmother, who was born in West Africa more than 200 years ago. 

Turn the page and take a peek into the past with Courtney and her family! 


Putting On 
the Past 


Nine-year-old 
Courtney Price lives 
in Detroit, Michigan. 
On these pages, you'll find a 
paper doll of Courtney, along 
with outfits worn by women 
in her family long ago, when 
they were her age. Cut out 
the clothes and put them 
on your paper doll. It’s 
almost like playing dress- 
up with a trunk full of 
beautiful old clothes! 


Then make the little history 
book about some of the 
people in Courtney’s family. 
Their stories 

will help you 

imagine 

their lives 

in times 

past. 


COURTNEY 
A Real American Girl 


Courtney belongs to the 


Renaissance Figure Skaters’ Club. 


This year she wore a cowgirl 


— costume in the club’s spring show. 


. 1954 


RITA 
Mother 


When Courtney’s mother, 
Rita, was seven, she and her 
two sisters were majorettes. 

Rita especially loved her 
little white boots. 


UNKNOWN 
Great-great-great-great- 
grandmother 


Courtney’s great-great- a 
great-great-grandmother 4A fA 
came from Ghana, in West ‘ 
1932 4 ISABELLA Africa. No one today knows 
ERNESTINE Great-grandmother her name. Women and girls 
Grandmother Courtney’s great-grandmother, in Ghana wore skirts made 
Courtney’s grandmother, Isabella, picked cotton in a simple from long strips of woven i 
Ernestine, had a wonderful dress and wore a straw hat in the cloth. These strips were } 
voice. She loved to sing in hot sun. Courtney’s great-great- sewn together and wrapped 
the church choir. This outfit grandmother, Celie, who was a slave, around their waists. They 


was probably her Sunday best. probably had a similar dress. didn’t wear anything on top. / 


JAMES H. YOUNG 


How would you like to be the 
next American Girl paper doll? 
Talk to your parents about your 

family history. Have them go 
back as far as they can in time. 
Then write and tell us all about 
it. Send us photocopies of some 

of your family photographs. 
If you are chosen to be a paper 
doll, we'll want to see the 
actual photographs. Make sure 
it’s okay with your mom and 
dad before you send anything. 
If you want any part of your 


|| history back, include a stamped, 


self-addressed envelope. 
Send your letter to: 
American Girl Paper Doll 
P.O. Box 984 
Middleton, WI 53562-0984 


lines. Be sure to cut around | 
the tabs marked with the 
letters A, B, C, and D. 


ae = 


Stack the pages on 
please 


top of each other, with 
the letters on the tabs 


facing up. 


Cut out each pair of 


can read American Girl, 
too. Make her a copy with 
these miniature pages 
from the magazine. All 
you need are scissors 

and a stapler. Read the 
directions all the way 
through before you begin. 
pages only on the dotted 


Now your favorite doll 
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LOOKING 


BY JANET SHAW 


Holding her breath in excitement, morning. She was looking at a little bundle 
mie) Kirsten stood at the edge of the wrapped in white birch bark, lying on the 
fis ue )} stream not far from her family’s stones at her feet. She dropped her water 
SM cabin. It was March in Minnesota, bucket, knelt, and unwrapped the birch-bark 
and the thick ice on the water had begun to packet. Inside she found a soft leather bag 
melt. But Kirsten hardly noticed the sunny decorated with red and gold porcupine quills. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RENEE GRAEF 


It was almost like the one her Indian friend, 
Singing Bird, wore at her belt. Singing Bird 
was back! 
Singing Bird had been one of Kirsten’s first 
friends when the Larsons came 
from Sweden to make a new 
home in America. The two played 
together in the woods and often 
left little gifts for each other here 
by the stream. But many of the 
settlers believed that Indians 
could not be trusted. They felt 
the Indians might become 
angry as more farms were 
built on their hunting lands. 
Kirsten was afraid her parents 
wouldn’t want her to be friends 
with an Indian, so she kept her 


friendship with Singing Bird ok 
“What are you doing 
with an Indian?” 
Peter asked. 


a secret. When Singing 
Bird’s tribe moved on to 
search for better hunting, 
Kirsten thought she might 
never see her friend again. 

As Kirsten held the 
leather bag, Singing Bird stepped out from the 
forest brush. “You’re back!” Kirsten cried as she 
ran to her. 

Singing Bird gently touched Kirsten’s yellow 
braids in greeting, as she’d always done. “Ho!” 
she said. 

“I’ve missed you!” Kirsten said. “And this 
bag is so pretty. Thank you!” She 
clasped her friend’s hand and 
squeezed hard. 

Singing Bird squeezed back. 

With a smile she tucked the bag 
into the waistband of Kirsten’s 
apron. Then Singing Bird patted 
her own bag. “We are sisters, 
Yellow Hair.” 


was 


Kirsten gazed at her friend. Singing Bird was 
thinner than when she’d gone away. Her 
cheekbones were sharp and her deerskin dress 
hung loosely on her shoulders. “Did your tribe 
find good hunting?” Kirsten asked, worried. “Do 
you have enough to eat now?” 

Singing Bird shook her head. “We 
come to try our old hunting grounds 
again. Our tepees are not far. 
Come with me?” 
Kirsten shook her head 
sadly. “I can’t come now. 
Mama sent me to get water 
so she can wash our 
clothes. Can we meet here 
later?” 

Singing Bird crouched 
and drew a sun in the sand. 
Then she pointed to the 
tops of the pines and made 
a sign for Kirsten to meet 
her when the sun reached 
the branches. 

“Yes, I’ll meet you then!” 
Kirsten promised. 

With a wave, Singing Bird turned and ran into 
the bushes. In a moment, she had disappeared 
from sight. 


ty ( 
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Wee Kirsten turned to pick up the water 
bucket, she saw her little brother, Peter, 
standing at the bend of the trail. He stared at 
her, his eyes wide. “What are you doing 
with an Indian?” he asked. 
A flush of guilt warmed Kirsten’s 
face. How she wished Peter hadn’t 
seen her with Singing Bird! He 
might tell Mama or Papa. “You 
sneaked up on me!” she said 
accusingly as she walked toward him. 
“T didn’t sneak! Mama sent me to tell 


you to hurry,” Peter said. Then he 
added in an excited whisper, “Who 
is that Indian girl? What did she 
give you?” 

Kirsten pulled the leather bag 
from her waistband and 
stuffed it under her shawl. 
But she couldn't lie to 
Peter. He already knew too 
much. She put her hands 
on his shoulders and 
looked right down into his 
blue eyes. “Peter, do you 
know how to keep a 
secret?” 

He nodded so hard his 
blond hair flopped down 
over his forehead. He 
loved secrets. 

“Then I’m going to tell 
you one, but first you’ve got 
to promise never to tell 
anyone. Never ever!” 

“I promise!” Peter said 
solemnly. 

Kirsten took a deep breath. “That Indian girl 
you saw with me is my secret friend.” 

“But Papa says we can’t trust Indians!” Peter 
said. “He says they could be dangerous!” 

“Singing Bird’s not dangerous,” Kirsten 
insisted. “She’s kind and she’s good—” 

“And she gave you something!” Peter added. 

“She gave me a bag she made. Lots of times 
we give each other presents.” Kirsten stopped. 
She shouldn’t have said so much. 

“Presents!” Peter grinned. “I wish I had an 
Indian friend, too. Take me to see the Indians, 
Kirsten!” 

But Kirsten’s head hummed with worry. 
Surely Mama and Papa would find out if she 
took Peter to Singing Bird’s village. They 


TOR 
ve 


“Kirsten Larson,” Mama said, 
“is it true you have 
an Indian friend?” 


wouldn’t approve, and they might even be angry. 
Kirsten put her fists on her hips and frowned 
hard at her brother. “You’re much too young to 
meet Indians,” she said in a grown-up voice 
like Mama’s. Then she turned back to 
the stream, filled the water 
bucket, and walked quickly 
ahead of him toward the 
cabin. 

Peter ran at her heels. 
“I’m not too young!” 

“You're only six!” 
Kirsten hissed. 

“Almost seven!” He 
ducked ahead of her and 
ran backward so she 

couldn’t ignore him. “I’m 
plenty old enough to meet 
Indians!” As they reached 
the clearing by the cabin, he 
was still hurrying along 
backward, insisting, “I am 
not too young!” 

Mama was coming from 
the barn with a bucket of 
milk. “Children!” she cried. “I won’t have 
fighting! Stop it this minute and tell me what 
makes you so angry.” 

Kirsten ducked her head. “I’m not fighting, 
honestly.” 

But Peter folded his arms across his chest 
and pushed his red face near hers. “You are too 
fighting!” he said. To Mama he blurted, “Kirsten 
says I’m too young to meet her Indian friend! 
But her friend’s nice! She gave Kirsten a 
present!” Then his face turned a darker red as 
he realized he’d told the secret he’d promised to 
keep. 

Mama set down the milk bucket and slowly 
wiped her hands on her blue apron. “Kirsten 
Larson,” she said in her most serious voice, “is it 


true you have an Indian friend?” 
“Just a girl like me,” Kirsten 
murmured. 
“What present did this Indian girl give 
you?” Mama held out her hand. 

Kirsten couldn’t refuse her mother. She took 
the leather bag from under her shawl and 
handed it over. 

Mama looked at it curiously. Then two worry 
lines slanted between her eyebrows, and she 
tucked the bag into her apron pocket. “Look 
around us at the wilderness, Kirsten. Dangers 
are everywhere, and no one will protect us but 
ourselves. Papa says we don’t know what to 
expect of the Indians these days. Your friend 
may be young, but we can’t take the risk.” 

Kirsten’s eyes burned with tears. “But 
Singing Bird just came back! She—” 

“Stop!” Mama said. “You must not play with 
that Indian girl ever again.” 


Pest her tears Kirsten watched Mama go 
into the cabin. Then Kirsten turned to Peter, 
who hunched his shoulders as though he wished 
he could disappear. “You promised not to tell!” 
she said in a choked voice. “Now I can’t play 
with Singing Bird again! It’s all your fault!” 

“I didn’t mean to tell! It just came out.” Peter 
was crying, too, his cheeks wet and his lips 
trembling. “It’s your fault, too! You shouldn’t 
have had such a big secret in the first place! 
Anyway, I can find the Indians all by myself!” 
Hurt and angry, Peter ran back down the path 
toward the stream. 

Kirsten scrubbed at her face with the hem of 


her apron. Disappointment and anger boiled in 
her chest. Her bad feelings had spilled onto 
Peter. But he shouldn’t have told! Kirsten 
trudged to the cabin for breakfast. 

But Peter didn’t come back for breakfast. At 
noon, Papa and Kirsten’s older brother, Lars, 
went into the forest to search for him. 

After they’d gone, Mama paced anxiously 
back and forth in the little cabin. “In this spring 
weather, the bears are coming out of their dens 
to look for food after the long winter. A bear 
might go after Peter,” she said to Kirsten. “The 
ice on the lakes is thawing. If he walks on thin 
ice, he could fall through and drown! Indians 
might find him and steal him. I’ve heard they 
sometimes steal little boys.” 

The Indians are too smart to want Peter, 
Kirsten thought darkly. But Mama’s fears 
troubled Kirsten. After all, Peter was just a little 
boy. She shouldn’t have expected him to be able 
to keep her secret. And she shouldn’t have 
made her friendship with Singing Bird a secret 
in the first place. Surely if Mama and Papa knew 
Singing Bird, they would realize she could be 
trusted. Worst of all, Kirsten felt very guilty 
because it was her anger that had made Peter 
run away. If he got lost or hurt, it would be her 
fault. She wished she could help Papa and Lars 
look for him. 

“We must keep working,” Mama finally said 
with a sigh. “Kirsten, please get more water 
for the wash.” 


hen Kirsten reached the stream, she was 
startled to discover Singing Bird standing in 
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the deep shadows under a pine tree. Then 
Kirsten realized that in the worry of the 
morning she’d forgotten this was the time 
they had agreed to meet here. Now she was 
especially glad to see her Indian friend. 
Singing Bird knew the forest well. She was 
just the one to help find Peter. 

Kirsten gripped her friend’s hands. “I 
think Peter’s lost in the woods!” she said. 

Singing Bird cocked her head. She didn’t 
understand. Maybe Indians never got lost. 
How could Kirsten explain? She pointed to 
the prints her boots made in the soft mud. 
Then she pointed to the marks left by 
Peter’s smaller boots. 

“Peter’s run off! See, he came this way. I 
need to follow him.” 

Singing Bird knelt and pointed to the 
hollow made by the toe of Peter’s boot. “Yes, 
he runs,” she said. 

Kirsten saw that all of Peter’s boot prints 
had the deep toe marks of a running boy. 
“Can you follow his tracks?” she asked. 

Singing Bird smiled. “Yes. You come.” She 
began walking quickly beside Peter’s 
footprints. Kirsten hurried along right 
behind her. 

When the tracks left the path and led into 
the woods, Singing Bird often had to crouch 
and look closely to find them. Where the 
undergrowth of the forest was thicker, she 
pointed to the deeper heel marks left by 
Peter’s boots. “Here he walks,” she said. 
Farther on, she pointed to a scrape on the 
moss and a handprint. “Here he falls.” 
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Kirsten marveled that every mark meant 
something to Singing Bird. She could read 
Peter’s tracks the way Kirsten was learning to 
read English words in a book. 


T= followed Peter’s trail along a stony 
ridge and then into a ravine. Here Singing 
a @! Bird pointed to tracks in the earth made by 
much larger boots. Papa had come this way 
in his search for Peter. But his tracks 
turned down the ravine. Peter’s marks 
went straight up the slope. Papa had 
missed Peter’s trail. But Singing 
Bird easily followed it up the 
hillside and into much deeper 
‘ forest. 


Now it was hard to 
see more than a little 
way ahead. But 
Singing Bird didn’t 
hesitate. “Look,” she 
said, showing 
Kirsten where 
Peter had 
broken twigs 
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as he struggled through the thickets. When 
blackberry brambles stopped him, his tracks 
doubled back. Then, right by Peter’s boot print, 
Kirsten saw an animal track she easily 
recognized. It was the track of a bear! 

Kirsten grasped Singing Bird’s shoulder. “Is 
the bear after Peter?” she whispered. 

Singing Bird shook her head. “Hungry bear 
wants food, not a boy.” 

Though Singing Bird seemed confident, 
Kirsten wasn’t so sure. And even if the bear 
didn’t go after Peter, a wolf might. “Let’s find 
him quickly!” she pleaded. Singing Bird 
motioned for Kirsten to follow her again. 


New two sets of Peter’s boot prints showed 
the way. Singing Bird drew a circle in the 
air. Peter was truly lost and wandering in 
circles. Poor Peter! He must be frightened, 
Kirsten thought. He might even have hurt 
himself. Surely a wolf would attack an injured 
child. Kirsten’s heart beat fast with fear. Where 
could her little brother be? 

Peter’s boot prints were closer and closer 
together as he became tired and staggered. 
Singing Bird showed Kirsten where he’d 
stumbled over a fallen branch. Then, at the 
bottom of a hill, Singing Bird stopped, took 
Kirsten’s arm, and pointed. 

At first, all Kirsten saw was a fallen log. But 
when Singing Bird led her 
closer, she saw Peter 
curled up asleep inside 
it! His face was 
/ smeared with 
~~ dirt and tears, 
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his shirt was torn and muddy, but he didn’t look 
hurt. Singing Bird gently touched his shoulder. 

Peter opened his eyes. At the sight of Singing 
Bird, his mouth opened in alarm. 

Quickly Kirsten knelt by him. “It’s us, Peter! 
Don’t be scared! You were lost, but now you’re 
not lost anymore!” 

“You're sure I’m not?” Peter asked in a small 
voice. He was still staring at Singing Bird. 

“No, you're not lost,” Kirsten assured him. 
“Singing Bird found you. And now she'll show us 
the way back home. Come on, get up.” 


We they reached the edge of the woods 
near the cabin, Kirsten gave Peter a push. 
“Run on ahead and show Mama you're safe,” she 
told him. “She’s worried sick!” 

Peter scampered as fast as a squirrel around 
the end of the fence and toward the cabin, 

Singing Bird stopped and drew back, “I go 
now,” she said seriously. 

But Kirsten wanted Mama to meet Singing 
Bird and understand that she was the one who 
had found Peter. Surely then the hurt caused by 
the secret would be healed, and Kirsten could 
play with her friend again. She took Singing 
Bird’s hand. “Please come to our cabin,” Kirsten 
said. “Come meet my mother.” 

Still, Singing Bird hung back and shook her 
head. She looked frightened. 

Now Kirsten remembered how strange the 
Indian village had seemed to her the first time 
Singing Bird took her there. Maybe Singing 
Bird’s parents had warned her not to go near 
the settlers’ cabins. Maybe she had never met a 
settler woman before. “It will be all right,” 
Kirsten said firmly, hoping it would be. 
Clutching Singing Bird’s hand tightly, Kirsten 
led her to the cabin, 


Inside, Mama was hugging Peter and scolding 
him at the same time. When she saw Singing 
Bird, she pulled Peter closer to her. “Kirsten, is 
this the Indian girl I told you not to play with?” 
Mama asked. 

“This is Singing Bird,” Kirsten said. “And 
she’s my friend. But we weren’t playing. Singing 
Bird tracked Peter through the woods. She 
saved him, Mama!” 

Mama looked doubtful. “Is this true?” she 
asked Peter. 

“I went looking for Indians, but one found me 
instead,” Peter said. 

Now Mama’s face softened. “Then I thank 
you for your help,” she said to Singing Bird. 

“Can I have something to eat now?” Peter 
asked. “Can I have bread and honey?” 

“Of course!” Mama said. “And you must eat 
with us, Singing Bird. You are 
welcome here.” Smiling, 
Mama slipped the little 
leather bag from her 
apron pocket and 
handed it to Kirsten. 

Kirsten tucked 
the leather bag back 
into the waistband 
of her apron. 
“Wouldn’t you 
like some bread 
and honey?” 
she asked her 
friend. When 
Singing Bird 
nodded shyly, 
Kirsten said, 
“Then come 
have some 
with us!” # 


You and your friends probably 
like to swap stickers or 
barrettes for fun. But if you 
were an American Indian girl 
in the 1850s, you might have 
swapped porcupine quills! 

For hundreds of years, 
American Indian women and 
girls have used porcupine 
quills to decorate everything 


from clothes and jewelry to 


tools and toys. Quillwork took | 
a lot of patience—and a lot of 3 


quills. A three-inch by three- 
inch quilled purse could take 
four days to make, and could 
contain as many as 140 quills. 
One of the hardest parts of 
quillworking was actually 
collecting the quills. This was 
done by American Indian 
men. They didn’t want to kill 
porcupines just for their 
quills. And luckily they didn’t 
have to. Porcupines move 
very slowly. So a man could 
throw a blanket over a 
porcupine and then set the 
animal free. The quills stuck 


to the blanket, and the man 
could pick them out. 

The quills were given to 
women and girls, who did all 
the quillwork. First, they 
sorted and dyed the quills, 
and then they softened them 
by sucking on them. Finally, 
the quills were flattened, and 
sewn or woven onto bark or 
animal hides. 

Some quillwork designs 
were shaped like triangles or 
squares. Others looked like 
flowers, spiderwebs, or 
animals. Quillworkers also 
got design ideas from their 
dreams. These 
designs were 
considered 
to be holy. 

Today, 
some 
American 
Indian 
women still 
teach their 
daughters 
to quill in 
the hope of 
keeping this 
traditional 
art alive. * 


Imagine that you’re a girl from Massachusetts 
living in a grand apartment in France with your 
father, Edward Boit, a rich painter, One day a 
friend of your father’s comes to paint a 
portrait of you and your sisters. His name is 
John Singer Sargent. 

People are usually the most important part 
of a portrait. But in his portrait of you, Mr, 
Sargent paints the room as well, with its high 
ceilings, dark corners, and huge Oriental vases. 


He even paints your oldest sister, Florence, with 
her face hidden in the shadows. Many parents 
would have refused to pay for this painting for 
just that reason. Yet The Daughters of Edward 
D. Boit became famous because Mr. Sargent 
broke the portrait painter’s rules. 
What was Florence feeling, standing in the 
dark in her white pinafore? Was she shy about 
having her picture painted? Maybe she was 
annoyed at having to stand still for so long! 


Lhe Daughters of Edward D, Boit, by John Singer Sargent, 1882 
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It could be you! 


Treat your friends to lacy 
hearts and yummy tarts. 
Snowboarding 
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book are on the back of this 


her family. Directions for the 
page. 
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Courtney and the women in 


beside her. Then make the little 
book that tells you all about 


Courtney, along with the stand 


Pop out this paper doll of 


Paper Doll #1 


COURTNEY PRICE 
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tory 


Make Courtney’s Book 
An American Girl’s His 


THIS BOOK 
BELONGS TO 


Name: Courtney 


Alexis Price 


Home: 
Detroit, 
Michigan 
Pet: Cathy, 

a gray cat 
Hobby: Figure 
skating 


Age: 9 
Grade: 4th 


tear along 
the dotted 
lines. 

Fold along 
the solid 


Here’s how to make 
Courtney’s little book: 
Fold and 


l 
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Courtney’s great-great-grandmother, 
Celie, was born a slave in 1835. She 
worked in the fields on a plantation in 
Alabama, picking cotton and fruit. She 
and other slaves often sang while they 
worked. These songs 
were really secret 
codes. The song 
“Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” for example, 
warned runaway 
slaves that there was 
danger nearby. 
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RITA 
Courtney’s mom is Marguerita (“Rita”) 
Ross Price. She grew up in Detroit. 
When Rita was seven, her mother had 
tuberculosis. She and her sisters and 
brothers went to live with their Aunt 
Willie in Alabama for a year. On the trip 
south, Rita wanted to use 
the bathroom at a bus 
stop. She had to use the 
outhouse instead, 
because she’s black. It 
was her first experi- 
ence with racism. 


ERNESTINE 
Courtney’s grandmother, Ernestine 
Moten, grew up in a tiny town in Ala- 
bama. She had 11 brothers and sisters. 
Their father was a minister. Ernestine 
loved to sing and to sew. She was the 
first person in her family ever to go to 
college. She majored in 
home economics at 
Selma University in 
Alabama. In this picture, 


Her sister Virginia 
is sitting beside her. 
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